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THE MYTHOLOGICAL ELEMENT IN JOB. 
By Professor W. W. Davies, Ph. D., 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Leaving inspiration entirely out of the question — not that 
we deny the inspiration of this or any other book in the sacred 
canon — and regarded as a human composition, the book of 
Job is beyond controversy one of the sublimest works in liter- 
ature, profane or sacred. The author, whoever he might 
have been, has displayed in this book, a mind not only inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, but also capable of presenting in the 
sublimest language the profoundest truths. The poet — for 
all will agree that whether or not purely historical, the book 
of Job is poetical in form — soars on the wings of imagination 
through the heavens, over the waters into the uttermost parts 
of the earth and penetrates everywhere into the mysteries of 
the universe. He draws his illustrations from Sheol, earth 
and sky ; now revelling in brilliant pictures from the natural 
scenery around him; now passing into the realm of pure 
imagination ; now quoting some familiar doctrine from the 
remote past ; now citing some popular belief, clothed in ' ' all 
the wealth of Eastern imagery, and mingling in his wild cries, 
strange snatches of long- forgotten astrology." 

There are several passages in Job which have occasioned an 
unusual amount of trouble to the more conservative school of 
exegetes, and have a great variety of interpretation. I refer 
to what are often called the mythological references. At first 
sight, it might seem a little hazardous, if not altogether 
irreverent to have the term mythological applied to them ; 
even, though they were uttered not as a part of Job's creed, 
but simply as incidental allusions to some current supersti- 
tions, and intended to impress the reader with the majesty 
and omnipotence of God, against whom it would be vain for 
Job or any mortal to contend. At the same time no other in- 
terpretation afifords even a plausible explanation of these places. 
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It is not our intention to enter at length into a discussion 
of these mythological allusions. We find them in the litera- 
tures of all nations ; so that even modern science especially 
astronomy has accepted things as they were; adopting in 
great measure the nomenclature of the ancients, which was 
evidently based upon mere fancy. As a proof of this we 
have only to refer to the signs of the zodiac and many con- 
stellations, bearing such names as: Draco, Serpens, Aries, 
Canis, Pisces, etc. 

The principal passages which are supposed to contain some 
astrological references are the following. 

Let them curse it that curse the day, 
Who are ready to rouse up leviathan. 

iii. 8. 
Am I a sea or a monster, 
That thou settest a watch over me ? 

vii. 12. 
The helpers of Rahab do stoop under him. 

ix. 13. 
He stirreth up the sea with his power, 
And by his understanding he smiteth through Rahab. 
By his spirit the heavens are garnished, 
His hand hath pierced the swift serpent. 

xxvi. 12, 13. 

The passage in 7 : 12 may be satisfactorily explained without 
any recourse to the mythological, though it is very possible 
that a poetic mind might have conceived the idea that the 
raging, boundless sea was a high monster, furiously lashing 
and twisting itself in mad fury around the earth. The same 
might be said of "the helpers of Rahab" in 9: 13. 

The other passages are however much more difficult. Let 

us now examine the following : 

Let them curse it that curse the day, 
Who are ready to rouse up leviathan. 

The second parallel of this couplet is very obscure in the 
A. V. where we read : ' ' who are ready to raise up their 
mourning." Such a translation, beside being meaningless, is 
not warranted. The R. V. transliterates the Hebrew without 
any attempt at translation. The word leviathan is used five 
times in the Old Testament. Job 3: 8; 41: i; Ps. 74: 14; 
104: 26; Is. 27: I. There is no difficulty about the true 
meaning in the last four places, where the word must be 
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taken in its literal sense, i. e., some well-known monster 
which wreathes and curves itself such as the serpent, croco- 
dile or some aquatic animal ; or symbolically for some hostile 
nation. The description of the leviathan in chapter forty-one 
points clearly to the crocodile. Though the same word is 
used in this verse it is certainly difficult to understand its 
exact import, if taken literally. The phrase ' ' to rouse up 
leviathan" is clear enough in itself ; but as Davidson observes, 
it is not easy to find a logical connection between rousing up 
the crocodile and cursing days. Those who cursed days were 
magicians, who, by their incantations professed to have the 
power of rendering any day they desired unpropitious. The 
author of Job not only assumes the existence of such a class, 
but also attributes to them the power by means of their en- 
chantments to stir up leviathan. 

Were we to enquire what possible connection there can be 
between curses of days and stirring up leviathan, some would 
reply that those who cursed the day mentioned in the first 
clause were those who exercised supernatural power over 
ferocious animals on land and in water, and by their magic 
arts could call out any of these formidable beasts from their 
hiding places in the recesses of the wilderness. But such an 
interpretation when taken in the light of the context seems 
flat and unmeaning. It not only destroys the train of thought, 
but also violates the laws of parallelism ; for it is well-known 
that the second parallel ought to be stronger than the first, 
whereas, to curse a day in such a way as to overwhelm it with 
calamities is a greater feat than to charm a snake or to tame 
a crocodile, or even to allure the most formidable monster 
from the "impenetrable forest." 

Some exegetes, following Origen and some early church 
fathers, feel called upon to spiritualize every passage in the 
Bible, especially those difficult to interpret, and they see in 
the leviathan of our verse, a clear allusion to Satan, the old 
serpent, "the great spiritual leviathan." But as Dr. Evans 
says ; ' ' When it is remembered that the same writers find 
the same typical significance in the description of leviathan 
in the forty-first chapter the extravagance of their fancy will 
at once appear." 
14 
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A third explanation, held by men of all schools, from the 
most orthodox to the ultra-rationalistic is that we have here 
an allusion to one of the many popular superstitions current 
among even the Semitic people at the time when Job was 
written. Accordingly the leviathan must be regarded as an 
imaginary monster which devoured or swallowed up the sun 
and moon, thus producing darkness and eclipses. Such ob- 
scurations were regarded with dread, and if not as the direct 
cause of the direst calamities, yet certainly as intimately con- 
nected with them. It is also well-known that there has been, 
from most ancient times, a wide-spread superstition regarding 
the eclipses of the sun and moon. We find traces of it in 
India, China, Assyria, Africa, as well as in North and South 
America. No little importance should be attached to the fact 
that ' ' among the Egyptians, with whose institutions the 
author of this book was well acquainted, eclipses were attri- 
buted to the victory of Typhon over the Sun-God." We also 
know that the crocodile was a representative of Typhon. 

From what has been said, it is not probable that the word 
leviathan has its natural meaning in chapter third; but 
though we might prove positively that it has and that the 
clause in question refers simply to snake-charmers and croc- 
odile-tamers, there is still another passage in Job which 
cannot be disposed of with such an interpretation. I refer to 
26: 12, 13, which reads: — 

He stirreth up the sea with his power, 

And by his understanding he smiteth through Rahab, 

By his spirit the heavens are garnished ; 

His hand hath pierced the swift serpent. 

Here we have four parallel ideas to illustrate the power of 
God. The first couplet refers to the sea ; the second, to the 
heavens. The first clause in each verse is perfectly clear; 
the second in each, exceedingly obscure if not unintelligible 
if literally interpreted. If however we are justified to see in 
these two verses a mythological reference, all difficulty dis- 
appears and all becomes perfectly clear. These parallel 
clauses in their very nature must contain similar thought ; 
this is required by the law of Hebrew poetry. 
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Let us now examine the thirteenth verse. The first parallel 
represents God's hand as piercing the fierce monster which 
occasioned the darkness. According to the popular belief, 
this swift serpent, which the hand of God pierces, had the 
power to wrap itself around the sun and moon so as to hide 
them from the eyes of men. But God is omnipotent, not only 
more powerful than Job and all mankind, but also the con- 
queror of Rahab which disturbed the peace of the ocean ; as 
well as of the swift serpent, which caused confusion and 
tumult in the heavens. God pierces this (imaginary) monster, 
the cause of the obscuration ; it loosens its deadly grasp, and 
the hidden moon, or the eclipsed sun, released from its sinu- 
ous folds becomes visible ; darkness gives way to the light, 
and the heavens once more serenely brighten up. The passage 
thus interpreted becomes perfectly intelligible, while all other 
explanations are dark, fanciful and inadequate. 

We would not have to go far to find the origin of such a 
superstition. The poetic Eastern mind could easily transform 
the ever-changing, restless clouds into animated existences. 
And when these dark monsters of the skies dragged their 
ugly forms over sun and moon and stars they were readily 
looked upon as hostile forces dominating the skies. Now, as 
magicians had the power to charm the snake and crocodile, 
how easily might the poet extend their powers and imagine 
that this same class of people, these cursers of the day had 
influence over these celestial monsters? 

The Bible in referring to these superstitious beliefs does in 
no^way set upon them the stamp of truth, any more than it 
does upon the false ideas regarding providence in its dealings 
with mankind or the relation of suffering to sin which the 
friends of Job entertain throughout the book. Their argu- 
ments and illustrations, real or fictitious are faithfully recorded, 
though the former were often at variance with the truth. 
That the chosen people of God should have shared in some of 
the superstitious beliefs of the nations surrounding them, at 
least, in some degree, becomes evident from the stringent 
laws which Moses enacted against those practicing or counte- 
nancing necromancy, magic and other forms of divination. 
Laws against such practices are sufficient evidence of their 
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prevalence among the people. Besides, there are many 
incidental references in the Bible to superstitions which were 
current among the Israelites ; as in the story of the witch of 
Endor; the supposed evil effects of the moon upon men; 
(Ps. 121 : 6); and the fact that the disciples of our Lord, at 
one time, thought he was a spirit. 



